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POR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

A diminution of temperature in the soil, is 
either caused by the contact of colder bodies 
which absorb a portion of its heat; or by radi- 
ating its heat, when colder bodies do not come 
in contact, With the first cause, every person 
is familiar, and it has beon known from time 
immemorial; but the second cause is classed 
with the discoveries of modern chemistry. 

A cool afternoon in spring or in autumn, 

rtends a frost if the sky be clear and calm; 
Bat the fears of the gardener subside if he dis- 
covers clouds rising in the west, although no 
increase of heat is expected from that quarter, 
—because neither frost nor dew is formed in 
a cloudy atmosphere. 

With a clear serene sky, however, so great 
is the radiation of heat that frost may bappen 
at the ground when the air ie several degrees 
above the freezing point.* 

To many, this will seem awonder. The 

rinciple of radiation is indeed a wonder which 
es not been explained. Its operation, how- 
ever, is easily shown. Take a closed vessel 
with a polished metallic surface—fill it with 
boiling water— and note the time that it takes 
to cool. Pour out that water—give the vessel 
on the @utside a coating of thin zlue—and ea- 
gain fill it with boiling water. As the hot wa- 
ter is now shielded from the cool air of the a 
partment, it might be expected to cool more}! 
slowly ; but so singular is the priociple of ra- 
diation, that it will cool more than six ticwes. 
as fast. Again empty the veesel—remove the 
gluo—epply a coating of lampblack—fill the 
vessel with boiling water as before, and the 
heat will pass off more then eight times as fast 
as it did fom the clean polished surface.t 

Professor Prevost|| of Geneva, (Switzerland) 
first suggested that ‘‘a mutual exchunge of 
caloric takes place between all bodies, of what- 
ever temperature, and this theory appears to 
be generally adopted.” It cannot therefore be 
expected that boiling water would coo! in an 
apartment of the same temperature. because 
there could be no loss of heat by such ex- 
change. Neither is the loss of heat from the 
soil so great as to produce frost in a clear calm 
night in summer, when that soil and every 
projecting object have a temperature far. above 
the freezing point. 

Winds are not favorable to the production of 
frost,—for though the radiation may not be di- 
tuinished, the air which is warmer than the 
surface of the ground, by constantly changing 
its position, commingling and sweeping that 
surface, imparts a portion of heat. 

The radiation of heat from the ground is. in-~ 
tercepted by thick clouds, or rather the heat 
is radiated back ; but froma clear sky at night 
there isno return. It is observed that at such 
times, any covering, however partial, lessens 
the quantity of white frost,--even the naked 
branches of leafless trees. It was also remark- 
od before the cause was understood, that when 
the temperature is equal, there is less frost in 
smoky weather than in clear calm nights,when 
the stars are unusually brilliant. 

* Scheele discovered that ‘radiant heat passes 


oe the air without heating it.—Libr. Useful 
Knowledge. 


+ Brande’s Chemistry. 
! Conversations on Chemistry, 





In the old volume on gardening by Law- 
rence, (printed in 1717,) I found a curious par- 
agraph which evidently refers to this phenom- 
enon. His skill as a gardener was successful, 
bat his philosophy fell short of the mark. 

‘« Most of our frosts and blasts,both in spring 
and avtumn, fall perpendicularly ;—and there- 
fore the more any thing lies open and exposed 
to this perpendicular descent of .vapors, the 
more will it be subject to be frozen or blasted. 
When a fruit tree hae been [trained] against 
a slope wall, for the convenience of receiving 
more of the sun’s rays, we always find that 
that is the first and most blasted ,both in spring 
and autumn This therefore being the true 
state of the case with reepect to most of our 
destructive blasts, horizontal shelders are the 
best guard and defence against perpendicular 
frosts. ‘Tiles or thin bits of board fastened in 
the wall [so as to project an inch and a half 
were] found to answer to a wonder, and to se~ 
cure the fruit wherever they were placed.“ 

Here it is proper to notice, that bodies radi- 
ate heat from every point of their surfaces; 
that nearly half the radiated heat from a vine 
nailed up, would thorefore be intercepted by 
the wall; and that a bud (or bunch) immedi- 
ately below one of these projections (or ‘* hori- 
zontal shelters,”) could scarcely radiate to any 
part of the heavens. 

With these explanatory remarke, I wish to 
introduce a passege from Loudon’s Encyclope- 
dia of Agriculture, which must be interesting 
to every intelligent gardener, and for a copy 
of which I am indebted to the New York Far. 
mer. 
“Thad often, observes Dr Wells, ia the 
pride of half knowledge, smiled at the means 
frequently employed by gardeners, to protect 
tender plants from cold, as it appeared to 
me impossible, that a thin mat, or any such 
flimsy substance, could prevent them from 
attaining tbe temperature of the atmosphere, 
by which alone I thought them liable to be 
injured. But when I had learned that bodies 
on the surface of the earth become during a 
still and serene night, colder than the atmos- 
phere, by radiating their heat to the heavens, 
I perceived immediately a jpst reason for the 
ractice which I had before deemed useless.— 
Being desirous however, of acquiring some 
precise information on this subject, I fixed 
perpendicularly in the earth of a grass plot, 
four small sticks; and over their upper ex- 
tremities, which were siz inches above the 
grass, and formed the corners.of. a square the 
sides of which were two feet long, drew tightly 
a very thin cambric handkerchief In this dis- 
position of things therefore, nothing existed to 
prevent the free passage of air from the expo- 
sed grass to that which wae sheltered, except 
the four smali sticks; and there was no on 4 
stance to radiate heat downwards to the latter 
grass, except the cambric handkerchief. The 
temperatare of the grass which was thus shiel- 
ded from the sky, was upon many nights after 
wards examined by me, and was always found 
higher than that of the neighboring grass 
which was uncovered, if this was colder than 
the air. When the difference in temperature 
between the air several feet above the ground 
and the unsheltered grass did not exceed five 
degrees,the sheltered grass wae about as warm 
as the air. If that difference, however, ex- 
ceeded five degrees, the air was found to be 
somewhat warmer than the sheltered grass, — 
Thus upon one night, when fully exposed grass 
was eleven degrees colder than the atr, the lat- 
ter was three degrees warmer than the shelter. 
ed grass; andthe same difference existed on 
another night when the air was fourteen de- 
grees warmer than the exposed grass) One 
reason for this difference no doubt was, that 
the air which passed from the exposed grass, 
by which it had been very much cooled, to that 








ander the handkercbief,had deprived the latter 





ofa part of ite heat; another, that the hand- 
kerchief, from being made colder than the at- 
mosphere by the radiation of its upper surface 
to the heavens, would remit somewhat less 
heat to the grass beneath, than what it receiv- 
ed from that substance. Put still, as the shel- 
tered grass, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
was upon one night (as may be collected from 
the preceding relation) eight degrees,and up- 
on another eleven degrees warmer thar grass 
fully exposed to the sky, a sufficient reason 
was now obtained for the utility of a very slight 
shelter to plante in averting or lessening inju- 
ry from cold, ona still and serene night. 

‘* The covering has more effect when placed 
at alittle distance above the plants or objects 
to be sheltered. A difference in temperature 
of some magnitude was always observed on 
still and serene nights, between bodies shelt@r- 
ed from the sky by substances touching them, 
and similar bodies which were sheltcred by-e 
substance & little above them. I found for ex- 
ample, upon one night,that the warmth of grass 
halidaed by acambric bandkerchief raised a 
few inches in the air, was three degrees great- 
er than that of a neighboring piece of grase 
which was sbeltered by a similar handkerchief 
actually in contact with it On another night, 
the difference between the temperatures of two 
portions of grass shielded in the same manner 
as the two above mentioned from the sky, was 
four degrees. Possibly, continues Dr. Wella, 
expericnce has long ago taught gardeners the 
superior advantage of defending tender vege- 
tables from the cold of clear and calm nighte, 
by means of substances not directly touching 
them; though I do not recollect ever havi 
seen any contrivance for keeping mats, or 
like bedies, at a distance from the plants which 
they were meant to protect.” D. T. 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

Mr. Gooosect—It iv often said, and in may 
- cases very justly, no doubt, that men fond 
of experiments, as well mere curiosity of 
inquisitiveyesa, without any definite object, 
as when seeking knowledge for usefyl purpo- 
ses, that the experimenter is in too much bas:e 
to announce the results. That Iam al 
free from this error, I will not pretend to say, 
as that point will be left to the ultimate deci- 
sion of others. 1 have been always foud.of 
experiments, to which a large portion of my 
time and means have been devoted, even from 
infancy, in which I am very sure that some- 
thing has been learnt, by experience. That 
the experience of one man is not that of an- 
other, is one of those things learnt; as also, 
that, in most knowledges acquired by experi- 
ment, the benefit is generally seized by oth- 
ers. This remark, however, has no relation 
to such cases as the one I am about to state 
to you, but has both a prospective and retros- 
pective bearing, as will be seen by-and-by. 

But to the point—the experiment—which I 
teel bound to commanieate, in reply to some 
remarks in — number 14, on the ‘* Gros, 
on Peacn Borer.” ‘lwo years ago last Au- 
gust—almost three years, remember—I disco- 
vered that some favorite fruit trees, in my gar- 
den, were sadly affected by the attacks of the 
borer, his chips and excrement, lying in heaps 
like saw-dust, around the stem of each, on 
the ground. On examination, I found that the 
wood of the tree, of an early and uncommon- 
ly fine sweet apple, was nearly eaten off, and 
its weakness could be perceived by the hands, 
giving the tree a waving motion. ‘The tree, I 
considered past recovery. and now for an ex- 
periment on the borers. 

The sun shown very hot, at mid-day. 1 cut 
open the boles through the bark, and ran in 
a sharp pointed pocket-knife blade of two in- 
ches in length, and could turn it, horizontally, 





quite round. Above, the wood seemed to be 
very rough and full of holes. The tree hed 
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been bearing but two or three years, and these 
pariiculars will show how desperate the case 
was. The fruit fell off, the leaves were all 
roiled up, many of them alnvost dry, and all 
of them shrivelled.as if dying for sap. 1 knew 
that oil would instantly kill a great many In 
sects, worms, &c., having tried st upon all that 
had fallen tn my me a then why not now 1" 
Taking the jamp-feeder, and a little crooked 
tin tube, I filled the whole cavity with oil, and 
jn a few moments pulled out several dead bo- 
rers. I left it full, and stopped the holes up 
with earth. and to make the story as short «8 
possible, continued to pour tp oit occasionally, 
common lamp oil, till the orifices were closed, 
by the growth of the wee, in the second sum- 
mer. I supported the tree by a str ny stake 
and fastenings of birk—it soun assumed an 
unusually hexthy and vigorous appearance. | 
ut out new leaves, blossomed in autumn, and 
Tad upples as large as onion balls, of the sec 
ond growth that year. [t continues to grow 
admirably, a perfectly healthy, beauti‘ul (ree, 
frurtful each year. 
This, I know, is along story aboutone tree, 
but it is the tale of all my fruit trees of « large 
garden, «xcept that Tmay add, that I every) 





2 aw , ! 
year, in spring and midsummer, continue to || ing ther wool 'o market, to have 11 washed on|| 


apply some oil to the bark of the stem, say for | 
one foot above the ground, and thu none of| 


them have since been al'acked by th: borer.—|| 


The oil does not injure the tree 1 hate upplied| 
it to the peach, pear, apple, plum, cherry, quince, 
ant to my daarf apple trees, and with perfect) 
success. The result his been stiown, and told! 
to hundreds of persons, and perhaps it may be! 
time to publish it, of —T you are tv judge. 
o UG. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y. April16 1831—75. | 


*1 very much doubt whether, ifoil will so in-|| 


stantly kill these progenies the progenitors be not | 
repelled by its effluvia, while seeking places for| 
the deposit of their seeds Instinct, at all events, | 
has much more of sagacity in it, as tous * likes) 
and dislikes,” as Gen. Jdckson says, or its appe-| 
tites and aversions, than we are apt to imagine, 
—_—_—— 


_SEBLECTIONS. | 
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From the American Farmer. 


WOOL 


Mg. Sarru--If avy -.ggestions contained in || persons who may desire to experisment oo its) 


the annexed commu: ication ure. itv your Opin. | 
ion, of sufficient importance to interes the! 


farmers and others who subscribe ty» vour val-|! 


uble paper, you are at liberty to publish them) 
for their per «sal, 

The farmers in this vicinity, as well! a: oth 
ers interested in agriculture, are doubtless al-| 
ready aware tha’ woot is becoming a very im-| 
portant staple of our country: therefore those | 
who intend raising the article for market.| 
should be in possession of ali the information, | 
which they can obiain, re-pect'ng the most | 
suitable method of preparing it, so that it will! 
meet with a ready sale; and at the same time| 
afford the wool grower a (ar compensation for | 
the labour and expense in the care of his flocks, | 
Many facts might be given on this subject, but 
I shall state only those wich seem of imme-| 
diate importanve. During the past year. I have 
found from experience, that the wool which! 
has been offered for sale in this market, his! 
been, a great proportion of it, unwashed. and| 
very heavy: those lots which have been| 
washed are generally in a very bad condition. | 
and the manufacturers of New England, to) 
whom a large quantity of this wool has been| 
sold, have very generally made complaints re-| 
specting the condition of wool shipped to them 
from this city. 

Many farmers in New England, have, during 
several years past, devoted particular atten~ 
tion to their flocks, and at this time, the grow 
ing of wool among them has become an exten- 
sive and profitable business. ‘The experience 
‘which me | have had, and their daily inter- 
course with the manufacturers, have led them 
to adopt that method of sending their wool to 
marke}, whichj is best calculated to ensure a 
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SPAFFORD, || 


| [tas found io nearly allthe streaws and 
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ready sale, and atthe same time give satisfac 
tion to the manufacturer. gE 

During ten years experience in dealing in the 
article in Boston, I have found that, the prac- 
tice is universally adopted of washing the wool 
on the sheep. The fleece,after <ufficiently dry, 
is taken from the sheep with auch cure, In or- 
der to prevent its being torn to pieces ; after 
which it is neatly rolled, with the sheared sid: 
out, and secured in that condition with a small 
cord or twine. 

The manufacturer, or wool-assorter, who 
finds the fleece in this condition, is able to as- 
sort it much more accurately, and, with at 
least one half the trouble that 1s required when 
the different fleeces. and the different parts of 
each fleece are mixed together. If the wool 
jis washed after taken from the sheep, without 
being assorted, asus often the case in this section 
lof country, itis, in this concition, almost im- 
|possible for the bes! judges to do justice in 
lassor'ing it; because washing in thir condi- 
tion mixes the heads of the fine and coarse 
jpart of the same fleece, and also the different 
fleeces together and renders the different qual 
‘ities almost inseparable. ‘Therefore, I would 
lrecommend to every person whv iniends send- 








the sheep, similar to the manner adopted in| 
New England. | 

Tie best method of sending the wool to} 
inarket,is,to bave the different kinds or grades} 


acked separately in cuarse linen bags of suit | 


| 





| Those who adopt this method of preparing| 
heir wool, will obtain for st, if sent to this! 
imarket for sale, at least ten or fifteen cents | 
'a pound more thao they would if sent to mar- | 
‘ket unwashed, and jn the condition which it is| 
| How generally offered for sal:. 
| Wer respectfully, sour obedient servant, 
| Baltimore, Ap! 13,1831, Lyman REEp. 





WILD RICE 

| We are indebted :o Cul. Stambaog'. Indi 
ian ezent at Green Bay. for the folluwing oo 
‘tice of this singular vegetable. Col. Sian | 





ity of this rice, which will be distributed to) 


|culture, 


Would it not grow on the margin | 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake cenal ? | 
U.S. Tel | 

| 


/marshes north of the forty-second parall+l of| 
pborth latitude. I bave not ascertained that it! 
\'s peculiar to any particular kind of svil, bu:| 
73 most luxuriously ia still, sluggist: 
istreams, with botto 1s having a proportion of; 
is dind loam. ‘Those who are best ace} 
quatated with its history at Green Bay, be- | 
jive it to bea biennial plant, requiring the 

eriod of two years from the fall of the seed 
'o bring it to «maturity; but the Indians pro 


' 
igs 


| 
} 


; 
} 


| ovunce it an anonal plant---the old chiefs who || 


jare now with me, are firm in the belief, and I 
‘have no doubt of the correctness of their o 
pinion. Thatit grows from the seed and noi 
pee, the root, all appear to be perfectly satis- 
fied. The stalk ts trom four to fifteen fee: in 
length, depending upon the depth of the wa 
ier, to which element, I believe, its growth 1s 
x lu-ively confined Shortest stocks, it is 
said, generally yield the most grain. I have 
een it in great abuoJance,in water from three 
tv ten feet deep. The Jodians harvest thei 
rice on Fox river and its tributary stream: 
about the midd'e of September, and further 
north proportionably earlier In the 47ih de. 
zree of north latitude it is ripe, wheo it is bu 
shooting into heads at Green Bay, about two 
vod a half degrees south of that point. 

_ The mode pursued by the Indians in gathe- 
ring their rice is quite diverting, Two or 








able size tocentaia about one hundred pounds. || 
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thre of them take a canoe, and as one pad, 
‘les it through the rice, the others hem the 
stalks into the canoe and beat off the grain 
with emall sticks; in this way they collect 
tir load in afew minutes. It grows so luxy. 
antl in Fox river, near the portage of the 
Ouisconsin, ‘hat it 1s difficult to find the chan. 
vl for smail boats,al'hough it is a dine aaviga. 
ble stream. The portage between the Fox 
and Ouisconsin rivers is only about a mile and 
a quarter. Yet I believe there is not a stall 
of rice to be found in the Quisconsin. 1 have 
not heard this circumstance satisfactorily ac. 
counted for; the Fox river, you know, flows 
into the Lake. and the Ouisconsin into the 
Missis=1ppi. 
F:om the New Eugland Farmer, 
ON THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 

We all know that what is good husbandry 
for one kind of soil, or one location, or for 
/one farmer, is not, of course, for another. 
Corn may be grown.and perhaps with profit, 
on different soils,with a proper tillage for each, 
Location. that is as to the value of the use of 
the land, the nearness to a market, and the fa- 
cility with which manure can be procured, 
mus! be regarded, 

A large forehainded farmer can ofien do to 
advantage what would be ruinous to one dif- 
terently situated. But this should not deter 
us from drawing all the advantage we can 
\from the experience and observation of that 
class of fa:mers, oceupying the most feasible 
and ly vel lands; and when we cannot imitate 
the course which has proved useful to them: 
to substitute, according to our best judgment, 
some method nearly resembling that which 
may be equally useful to us. 

I was ted to these remarks by reading in 
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the New Englund Farmer Mr. Phinney’s ad. 


| dress, and therein his statemen* of his mod 
}Of raising corn on green sward, This 1 bad 
before read in 1829, and it strack me,then and 
vow, that wem this hilly country, with fields 
jo! avery uneven surface, could not imitate 
‘him exact But we had long before adopted 
ja course of tillage, which L think possesses al! 


l\baugh bas left with the editor a smal quant ll the utility of his, and avoids much of the la 


| bor an! trouble to which that is subject. 


M 
method with green sward, aud I plant no ott 
er with corn, is this :—In the spring I feed my 
land intended for corn a+ close a+ possible, til 
wiihin about a weck of planting time, get on 
my manure, and spread it, ‘The field then is, 
as we ‘erm it, plowed into ridges, that is, the 
slices of two furrows turned tugether, so that 
the edges of the twowill about meet, leaving 
a narrow balk, or space of unpluughed land, 
between the ridges. In about a week the 
corn is planted on the ridges, at the junction 
of the tweu furrows, without any regard to 
|rows crosswise of the ridges, as they are not 
ite be vlowed icross. 

A: the first hoeing the balk is plowed up, 
and the sward on t turned over, or broken im 
pieces. Ar each of the two other hoeings,tho 
jspucex between the ridges, or rows of coro, 
| are very lightly ; lowed, and the ground, mix- 
(ed with the manure lefi on them,drawn up by a 
ihoe to the hills of corn 

By this mode of cultivation, the manure is 
vali saved, being mostly covered with the fur- 
rows. ind ke! free from the weather, and that 
ilett on the balk. well mixed with earth by the 
| first plowing and hoeing of the corn before the 
ldry hot season commences. The award ts all 
‘decomposed, and nourishes the corn at the 
season when it is most wanted—that is, when 
the ears are setting. growing and filling out.-- 
It 1s no objection that part of the surface of 
the ground is not cut up with the pleugh, but 
covered with furrows.for that becomes as mel- 
low ax the other, and equally useful to the 
crops. : 

If the sward be tough, the first hoeing wil! 
be slow and laborious, but the other two not 
more so than when the ground is, by plowinZ 


| 
| 











and harrowing, made mellow before planting, 
\ 


Vor. I.—No. 17. 


and much time and labor are saved in prepa- 
ring it for planting. In the early pare of the 
season, the corn will not appear very promi- 
sing, and wil! be uneven, and perhaps will not 
produce as great a crop of stalks as in the o- 
ther way; but atthe time of producing the 
ears of corn, both the decomposing sward and 
wanure are doing theit best to aid that pro- 
cess, and succeed to admiration. The ex- 
tremes of drought or wet are much less injuri- 
ous to land treated in this way than the other 
—the weeds are not more than half a* troub- 
lesome, and the land is left in a better state. 

The second year, the land is plowed and 
harrowed, sowed with oats or other spring 
grain and grass seed, and made xmooth, and 
then laid down for mowing or feeding. Be 
fore planting I soak my seed corn and roll it 
in plaster, ash it at the first and third hoeing, 
ond pal plister on at the second. 

My method of gathering my corn and stalks, 
is to cut the stalks above the ears at the pro- 
per season, bind and stack er pike them in the 
tield, and as soon as sufficiently dried cut them 
and put them under cover. [f this can be 
done before any great rain falls, E consider a 
load of stalks worth as much for fodder as a 
load of good hav. My cattle this year did not 
leave uneaten a handfulto aload, Whenthe 


corn is ripe, (cut it up close tothe ground, 


with a scythe or sickle, cart it to the barn or 
shed, and there husk it, and keep the stalks 
and husks under cover till winter, when it is 
thrown intw the yard for litter or fudder, This 
does not cost more labor than to pick and husk 
the corn, except the carting of it, and it saves 
a great deal of good litter and fodder, which 
would otherwise be entirely lost. My cattle 
this winter ate at least one half of these 
stalke, 

Perhaps I have been too minute, and stated 
nothing but what farmers in every town in New 
Englend knew before; but if any thing has 
been suggested by which, with the same ex- 
pense, one more bushel of corn to the acre 
can be grown, one day’s work in a year saved 
to the cultivato-, or one dollar's worth of fod- 
der Or manure, my remarks will be worth all 
they cost. The farmers in this vicinity form- 
erly made their ground mellow, by plowing 
and harrowing, before planting—but experi- 
ence has taught them that the mode here de- 
scribed is much better in all respects. and it is 
now, for corn, very —, practiced ; and 
I would very respectfully suggest to Mr. Phin- 
ney, whether, considering the saving of labor 
in preparing for planting, which I thing must 
be at least one half, and the safe deposit of the 
manure under the sod, for the corn to make a 
draft upon effectually, in time of the greatest 
need, my method of raising corn, even on his 
smooth and even land, would not, when the 
succeeding crop isto be spring grain, be pre 
ferable to his: at any rate, I think itis a good 
substitute among our stones, hills, and holes. 
One one of my neighbors last year tried Mr. 
Phinney’s mode on a level, moist piece of 
ground, and it being a wet season, he nearly 
lost hiscrops. Hed either the weather or his 
ground been dry, it would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded. 

Since writing the above I have read in your 
last number some remarks and queries abou 
dunging corn and potatoes in the hill. I have 
often been much surprised in learning from pa- 
tagraphs in your nunbers, tha: that practice 


should be continued vhen such great improve- | 


ments were making in agriculture as in Massa 
chusetts. Thad before supposed it abandon 
ed, as one of the worst of the old fashioned 
modes of tillage, calculated, with much labour 
and trouble, to obtain a little present advan 
tage, at the expense of keeping the land poor. 
Tillage should be so managed as to improve, 
net to impoverish the soil, If the ground is 
pretty well manured at broad cast, dunging in 
the hi | is unnecessary. If not, then this 
mode, if it barely pay the lahor and expense, | 
which { much doubt, will leave the land worse, | 
imay be thought an incompetent judge, hay.’ 
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ing never tried that course ; nor have I ever 
tried feeding my children with cidet-brandy t. 
make them sprightly at the time, and goo! 
members of scciety afterwards, but should ax 
soon think of dving one as the other; this [ 
know is not argument, but strong opinion. 
Plimouth, Conn. March 7, 1231. B. 





STOCK FARM IN THE VICINITY OF BOSTON. 
A prospectus of such av establishment bas 
heen issued, to be ‘‘ devoted io the :mportan' 





object of breeding and rearing the best breed- 
of horses, neat cattle, sheep and swine; the 
receiving and selling on commission all kinds) 





business of Agriculture and Horticulture, upon | 
the most approved and economical system.— 
|The business also of disciplining young and 
itefractory horses,’’ &c. A sxilful veterinary 
‘surgeon will also be added to the establish- 
‘ment. The whols is to be under the care and 
‘superintendence of Col, Samuel Jacques, of 
|Charlestown, se extensively known by those 
|who have attended to the march of improve- 
'ment in the husbandry of Massachusetts,as one 
| foremost in its encouragement.—Bost Pat. 
The following letter from Gov. Lincoln on 
ithe subject, is from the New England Farmer. 
Golienl Meeotiee é Boston, March 8, 1831 
Sin—Hiving examined your proposals tor 
| the establishment of a Stock Farm, I take great 
_pleasure in expressing to you my cordial ap- 
probation of the plan, with my best wishes for 
| your snecess, in so important and interesting 
jan undertaking. With the skill and experience 
| which you possess in the rearing and manage- 
‘ment of stock, the public will have a reasona- 
|ble assurance that there will be the best selec 
tion of domestic animals of every desirable 
race, and in the variety which pits an estab- 
| lishment will present, the occasions and pref. 
| erences of farmers for breeds of cattle suited 
|| to different objects, will be abundantly satis 
fied. {I know of no arrangement in rural affair- 
more important than that by which the prop- 
erties of the breeds of domestic animals may 
ibe fairly tested by comparison with each oth- 
er, under the same Course of keeping and man- 
|agement. No two breeders wil! be found t. 
feed and treat their stock in the same manner. 
| Hence the great uncertainty, as well as diver 
sity in the results of practical observation.— 
Inferior animals, by more care, are ofien made 
to appear better and give a greater produc: 
than others of decidedly superior qualities, 
with less attention. But by collecting indi 
viduals of different races into one establish- 
ment, and subjecting them to uniform treat 
ment under the same careful inspection, the: 
characteristic differences will be ascertained. 
and the peculiar properties which recommend 
them for different uses and purposes of econ- 
omy, will become well understood. The feed- 
er will learn how to select for the pasture and 
the stal!. The husbandman, who looks for 
strength, activity. and hardihood under the 
yoke, will not meet frequent and mischievous 
disappointments, and the dairy will be sure of 
its products. 

The benefit of such opportunity for com- 
| parison and for selection, in conformity with 
| the particular interest of each purchaser, will 
be equally experienced by those, who are en- 
| gaged in the rearing of horses,sheep and swine. 
| with all which, as much as with horned cxttle, 
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of live stock; and combining with these, the || 





|| it is now well understood, there lies the entire 
|difference, in different breeds, between utter | 
worthlessness, and great productiveness and) 
valne. Indeed I cannot but indulge much cow | 
fidence, both in the utility of your scheme to} 
the public, and in its rewards to yourown ex-| 
cellent spirit and enterprise. I mean this re-| 
mark should apply to your whole plan; as wl! 
to the part which respects the course of hus | 
bandry proposed on the ‘and, as to the breed-| 
ing and keeping of animals; although, as I am/| 
not acquainted with the precise character ot| 
the farm which you have selected, I beg to! 
decline offering any opinion as to the particu-/ 
Jar purchase, or the amount of the investment, 
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which may be required for the establishment. 
Your ob’t serv’t, Levi Lincoun. 





ORANGE Farm. 

We hope soon to be able to “omply with the 
requests of numerous correspondents for a 
statement of the management, stock, &c. in 
detail, of the Orange Farm, In the mean 
time, we can assure ‘hose who have expressed 
<rprise at the amount of sales stated in a late 
vumber of the Farmer, to have been made 
irom this farm during last year, —amounting to 
‘bout ¢9,600,—that the fact there stated was 
literally correct. A remark made by a much 
respected friend at the south, however, has 
much truth in it. He observes, that a cow 
avd an asparagus bed near a large city are val- 
usble, while they would be worth but little in 
the interior. It is true, the Orange Farm isa 
dairy farm; but there are numerous other dai- 
ries in this vicinity,not one of which, we ven- 
ture to say, can exiribit such a vear’s work,— 
it is not so much to the branch of busbandry 
pursued, as to the order and system of manage- 
ment. that all farms, ~whether near to or re- 
mote from a large city,—are mdebted fur a 
large or a small amount of income, One great 
cause of the small profits of most farms may 
be found in the fact that they are all devoted 
to the cultivation of two or three staple arti- 
cles—bread stuffs, cotton and tobacco, com- 
prise the great objects of agricultural atten- 
tion inthe United States. The farmer who 
cultivates wheat, never cultivates any thing 
else, the same may be said of the tobacco and 
‘he cotton planter, and let the state of the de- 
mand aud the supply be what it will, from year 
‘o year the same unvaried routine is pursued. 
The resuli is what alone could be expected— 
very small profits. ‘The merchant who should 
continually fill his store with a few staple ar- 
ticles, of which there was already an abund- 
ant supply. and disregard the demand for vari- 
ety, wed very soon have to shut up shop.— 
{f it be asked, to what other objects can we 
turn ow attention? We answer, to any of 
‘hose articles which enter into the consump- 
tion of the country, and for which we are in- 
deted to other countries, or with the use of 
which we are obliged to dispense for the want 
of ability to obtainthem. A country such as 
ours,~—-with a diversity of svil and climate a- 
lapted to the growth of almost every thing 
that haman necessity or luxury can demand,— 





ought not to complain of unprofitable farms 
while its agriculture fails to upply its actual 
wants. While we import silks, linen, wool, 


hemp, wines, oils, &c. &c. we ought not to 
complain of unprofitable agriculture—it will 
be time enough for that when we shall have 
rendered ourselves independent of other coun- 
‘ries for necessary agricultural products. If 
the system and good management pursued at 
‘he Orange Farm were generally adop:ed, and 
the objects of agricultural attention varied to 
invet the wants of the country, complaints of 
depression in this branch of our industry would 
soon cease.—Am. Farm. 





Captain George H. Richards has ob- 
tained patents in Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, and the United States, for a method 
f applying India Rubber to various use- 
ful arts and purposes. Several scientific 
zentlemen have certified that the im- 
provement is practicable, of immense 
use, and will produce great pecuniary 
profiis. The fluid Caoutchoue which 


| ‘'aptain Richards uses can be obtained in 


iny desirable quantity, The gum is pro- 
duced in the greatest luxuriance in Asia 
‘ud South America; and might be pro- 
duced in the United States. Dr Hewit 
nas betore bis mansion, on the Hudson, 
a species of the Caoutchoue growing ye- 
ry vigorously. 
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THRESHING MACHINES. 


Remarks on the importance to the farmer, of a 
good, cheap, and durable Threshing Machine, 
and a comparative view of the merits of those 
now in use. 


It seems to be admitted on all hands, that 
nine times in ten, the fall market for the far- 
mers’ produce is altogether preferable, at least 
to those in the Western District, and who live 
within one or two day’s drive of any conside- 
rable market town, the canal, or other naviga- 
ble waters; for it not only brings the better 
price, (this year isan exception, but wars and 
revolutions will not often happen as oppor- 
tunely) but it furnishes him with ready means 
to meet his engagements, and enables him to 
lay in all the necessaries to go through the 
winter months, secures it against loss by ver- 
tain, and other casualties—gives him an op- 
portunity to visit distant friends, which he has 
tot leisure to do at any other season, and al- 
lows him time, during the winter months, to 
enjoy his home and fire-side, and attend to 
those duties and pleasures which compose the 
happiness and enjoyment of the whole human 
family. 

{f, therefore, it is impcertant to the farmer, 
to get his grain to market before the closing 
of the canal navigation, or before the 15th of 
November, when the great flouring establish- 
ments cease operations—then it becomes of 
the utmost consequence that he should have 
some cheap, labor-saving machine, to pe:form 
the threshing operation ; which, in the ordina- 
ry process of treading with horses or cattle, or 
beating with the hand-flail,is tedious and time- 
consuming, to get the grain to market in the 
fall, and during the great press and competi- 
tion for wheat, seriously interferes with the 








The machinery that generates the motion, 
whether horse or water power, ought to be as 
well constructed, and of as good materials, as 
a flouring mill; and it is worse than useless to 
make the main wheel and pinion gearing of 
wood. Nothing but cast iron, and that of the 
softest and best kind, can be depended upon.— 
If the main and moving power is good, and of 
sufficient strength to apply as much power as 
is eVer needed, almost any of the modern ma- 


chines, if tolerably wel] made, will doa good 
business. 


There seems to be but two principles, that 
now or ever has prevailed toany extent,in the 
construction of threshing machines, and upon 
these two principles,nearly all, of two hundred 
kinds which have been patented, (thirty-five 
of which have been granted within the last 


the straw is passing over a sharp edge,or edg- 
es, is struck bya set o! bars, or beaters, under 
rapid motion, with such force that the momen- 
tum it gives to the neavy body, or kernel, of 
the grain, forces it from its resting place, in 
the straw or chaff. 

The other principle is a process analagous 
to rubbing, and is effected by a revolving cy)- 
inder, with more or less cogs, spikes, or teeth, 
of different shapes and lengths; which pass 
through corresponding ones, placed in a con 
cave, or bed-piece, which is stationary. The 
number of spikes vary from 100 to 3000, ac- 
cording to the whims of the projectors. 

Various modifications of these two princi. 
ples haye been brought forward, tortured into 
as many shapes and forms, as yankee ingenui 


seen no more.”’ 





farmer’s most important avocations, of plow- 
ing and sowing, and gathering his fall crops ; 
but if he has a machine that can daily thresh, 
60 or 100 bushels with one team, and do it’ 
well, it becomes important, as ordinarily one 
week’s work will do alla majority of the farm- 
ers will have to spare. 

In the first place, before we come to remark 
upon the merits of those now in use,we would 





observe, that one of the great and principal | 


causes of failures, in many kinds of machines, 
is the flimsy, cheap, and do-for-thespresent 
manner in which they are made. They are 
got unfrequently constructed by carpenters,or 
rather by those who are only an apology for a 
good one, and who could hardly construct a 
button to a barn-door, or as is frequently the 
case, by patentees, or their agents, a set of 
speculating cut-throats, alike ignorant of mee 
chanical powers, of motion or matter, whose 
Gniy talents consist in the rigmarole with 
which they recommend their wonderful disco- 
veries. 

By the operation of these causes the farmer 
aften gets an ill-constructed, weak, and ricke- 
ty machine, which needs wodging, nailing, 


and bracing, at evory revolution, andas much | 


power to drive it as would operate a run of! 
mill stones ; and I have known many tolera- 


bty good machines condemned, from havi 
egnnected with it a weak, ill-contrived, and. 


‘(diRetive horse power. 


ng | 


length, moving in the spaces between the oth- 
ers; the straw was put in at the top, and its 
weight carried it down; but it needed a cara-~ 
van of horses to drive it, and did not do the 
work well at all 


eral years after, when a new contrivance was 
brought forward, in which a great number of 
beaters were made torise and fall upon the 
straw lying on a grated table, in imitation of 
the hand-flail. This proved equally inutile, 
and was abandoned. 

Another plan,for the saccess of which great 
expectations were raised, then had its “all 
the go” fora period; in which the bars or 
beaters were covered with rough punched 
sheet iron, and were attached to the cylinder 
by springs, which, by the centrifugal force of 
great motion, were cauaed to elongate, and 
press upon the concave; which was covered 
with sheet iron, in the same form as the bea- 
ters. Its operation was like rubbing, and not 
unlike the principle of smut mills: but from 
the complicatien of its constructien, it soon 
}wentto pieces. It looked well upon paper, 


and a good deal of money was made by selling 
rights. 








year) are predicated, viz—percussion—where || 


April 30, 183}, 


chines, and witb them a prolific brood, which 
multiplied like Macbeth’s witches, enter here, 
and exit there ; and it is not ancommon to see 
a dozen different kinds in one town and Deighe 
borhood ; many of which are brought to that 
degree of perfection, that they are able to do 
tolerable, and somo of them excellent work. 

There seoms to be a great diversity of opin« 
ion, on the subject of the comparative merits 
of the beaters and rubbers. It is arged against 
the beaters, that they require more speed, and 
consequently more power than the rubber or 
spike machines, and from the great motion 
required, the gudgeons, boxes, and bearings, 
heat and destroy the oils used to lubricate the 
muchinery, and finally destroy both box and 
gudgeons, which has been an insuperable obs 
jection, until within a year past, an ingenioug 
mechanic has, by using very long bearings for 
the guageons, on a large single friction roll 
er, so reduced the friction as it is thought 
will remedy that defect. 

Against the spike machines it is said that if 
a stone, limb, or root should pass through, that 
|the machine is very much injured, if not to« 
‘tally spoiled; and which, undoubtedly, is 6 
serious trouble. 

The spike machines or rubbers, in our opin- 
ion, and we have had considerable opportuni- 
ties of jucgiwg of their relative merits, and are 
not now, nor ever were interested in any kind, 
‘taking into consideration the lower speed, 
simplicity and strengtt: of their construction, 
that under sume one of the present or future 
/modifications that they are capable of, will e- 











ty andthe prospect of gain could invent ; all) 
of which have had their day,and ‘‘ strait were || struction, and safety with which they allow all 


There were many experiments tried for sev- || 
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Soon after cante the spike, or rubbmy ma- 


/ventually supersede all others; although the 
‘beaters from the decreased expense of con- 


|| extraneous substances to pass withoat injuring 
One of the first that the writer of this arti-! 
cle ever saw, was near thirty years ago; it|| portion of the farming interest. 
was an upright holiaw cylinder, about 4 feet || 
diameter, and 10 feet high, with large wooden \ a great number of patent rights; on neither of 
arms, or rounds, projecting to the centre; in| 
which revolved a shaft, having the like pro-| 


jecting arms, like spokes to a wiiee}, its whole) 


‘the machine, will always recommend it to @ 


Although both principles are the sabbject of 
| which, as relates to the simple principle, can 
one be maintained; as they have been used in 
| some shape or other, a great many years, both 
‘in England and this country; and the paten- 
tees do not generally pretend to predicate 
their rights on anv thing more thap some pe< 
culiar application or modification of the same 
principles, 

Allowing a good machine with horse power 
complete. to cost from 100 to 150 dollars~ 
| which it ought to do to be good, and allowing 
|10 per cent for cost, wear and tear; it will 
| then only cost the farmer ten to fifteen dollars 
| per year, for the use of the machine, and will 
| be a great saving in time, labor, and the extra 
“quantity produced by the perfect separation of 
| the straw and grain, over any other method. 
They are now constructed by a very simplo 
| and neat addition, in such a manner asto rake 
off the straw, separate the chaff, and deliver 
the wheat fit for market ; which improvement 
may, at a small expense, be added to any ma- 
chine now in use. 

Farmers purchasing machines of any kind, 
ought to be particular to see that they are well 
and mechanioally put together; with close 
joints, of good and seasoned materials; the 
gadgeons well and correctly turned, with suf- 
ficient shoulders to keep them from end chase 
and dancing in their sockets. 

Fatmers who are anacqualyted tyith the gr 
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eration of machinery, are generally not aware | 
of the importance of paying proper attention 
to oiling all the parts liable to friction, as on 
that depends their durability and safety. ” 





WORK FOR MAY. 

This isa month in which good farmers are 
very busy. They sbould be careful that their 
oats are sowed before planting their corn, 
which should be in the ground before the 10th. 
Early potatoes should be put in as soon as the 
ground will admit. And here let us observe, 
that those who intend to save seed for produ- 
cing new varieties, should plant two or more 
kinds in each hill, that the pollen may be more 
sure to mix. We hope every farmer will be 
indaced to make the experiment this season, 
as it will not be attended with any cost, and 
may be of great advantage to him, For this 
purpose, mix such potatoes as have all the desi- 
rable qualities, as one may be very productive, 
another of fine flavor for foud, and a third may 
be of desirable shape and color—by thus mix- 
ing op the qualities which are found separate 
in different potatoes, some one of the new 
progeny may be found to partake of them all. 
No plant is more worthy of experiments than 
the potato, and hundreds of dollars might be 
realized from one new and valuable kind, by 
the person who first introduces it. 

Early in this menth the garden requires con- 
siderable attention, and this should be done 
with the least possible hindrance to the farm- 
ing operations; but it should by no means be 
neglected. Remember that not only many of 
the necessaries of a family, but many of the 
inuocent luxuries of life, are the produce of the 
garden, 

The season has now arrived for attending to 
the orchard. Do not neglect the cultivation 
of fruit, as it is attended with as much profit 
as any otber branch of farming, besides a great 
proportion of pleasure. Cherries require to 
be grafted early; afier these, pears, apples, 
plums, quinces, &c. Should business press, 
pruning your orchard may be omitted, without 
any injary, antil after planting. 

It is now time for putting down grape cut 
tings. If your cuitings have been buried all 
winter, take them up before the buds begin to 
break, It is well to cut the lower end of the 
cuttings off at the time of setting. This should 
be done about half an inch velow the joint, as 
the roots aru more apt to start from the joints 
than between them. If the cutting contains 
four bads, cut off the two lower ones, and al- 
so the routs of the tendrils which grow oppor 
site the buds, as new scars or cuts throw out a 
lip sooner than old ones, and these lips act a8 
roots until the roots strike. When the cut- 
tings are thus prepared, set them in the ground 
nearly their whole length, Jeaving the upper 
bud near the surface, Let the ground be pres- || 
sed very close about them, and if the ground 
should become very dry they should be water. 
ed. Gooseberry and currant cattings should 
be put ont, and do not forget to take out all! 
the lower buds. 

Early cucumbers should be planted, and one 
af the best preventives against insects in the 
~oots, is to dig large holes and put in some turf 
isom the streets or pastures, where the soil is 
Strong. Fhe same coarse will also prevent 
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} petent to the task, 


|to the Class Mammalia, Order Solipedes, Genus 


animal, with a cloven foot, E. Bisulcus. This 
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For planting watermelons, cig a hole as for! 
cucumbers, and fill it with beach sand, where 
that can be procured; if not, use pit sand, in 
which should be mixed some hog manure. 

Breom-corn should be planted the first week 
in May, at about the same distance as other/ 


corn. 
Asparagas beds should be made as early as 


the first week in May, preferring rather moist 
ground. No family should be without a good 
bed of asparagus, as it is a matter of economy 
as well asa luxury. Very much depends up- 
on the application of time, mornings and eve_ 
nings, as to rendering things about the house, 


Therefore let the young farmer avoid the habit 
of sleeping too much, remembering the denan- 
ciations against the slothful man; for be assu. 


fences, now as of old, will tell the tale much 
to your discredit. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. 
‘There are few of the domesticated animals 


amusement of man as the Horse, and of course 
few animals in whose history we are suv much 
interested. We propose, therefore, to give a 
brief history of some of the most important 
breeds now in ase, that our readers may be 
more able to judge of the valuable points, in 
breeding horses for the several purposes con- 
nected with agricultare. For this purpose,we 
shall make extracts from one of the best mo- 
dern English writers on domestic animals,— 
after which we propose to make some extracts 
from the American Turf Register, edited by 
J. 8. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore. This gen- 
uleman has commenced a work which will an 
doubtedly become one of the standard records 
of eur country, as to the pedigree of horses. 
That such a work was needed in this country, 
no one will deny; and go far as it has progres 
sed, it fully proves that Mr. Skinner is com, 
We hope that our gentle- 
men farmers and breeders of fine stock will 
consider this publication as indispensible to 
their libraries. 

The Horse belongs, according to Linneus, 


Equus. ‘This Genus is divided into five spe- 
cies, viz—E. Caballus, or Horse, E. Hemio- 
nus, or Wild Mule, E, Asinus, or Ass, E. Ze 


bra, or Striped Ass, E. Quagga, considered as 
a variety of the Zebra. There is also another 


is a native of Chili, but is generally supposed 
to belong to a distinct genus, 
From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

The common horse, justly considered as the no. 
blest of animals, is found in a wild state in the 
deserts of Great Tartary, in the southern parts 
of Siberia, and in other parts of Asia, and in 
the interior of Africa. He is of the greatest 
antiquity, and has long been domesticated and 
cultivated in most parts of the earth, for the 
various purposes of war, hunting, parade, the 
saddle, or draught; and in some places, partly 
for his flesh and the milk of the female. The} 
parts of a horse, when no longer endowed 
with life, are applied to various useful purpo» 
ses: the blood for manure; the bones are 
broken and boiled, te produce oil, and after- 
wards are ground into an excellent manure ; 
some of the bones are also used in the mecha- 
nical arts. Phe flesh supplies food for the 


| rearing, training, 


garden and orchard, snug and comfortable.—/ 


red, if that habit is indulged in, your fields and| 


that contribute so much to the comfort and} 








‘Be grub dhowt tire roots gf cubbaze, 


domestic cayniverous dninsats,thp cat and dog ;/ 













for carniverous birds, as the hawk, eagle, «c. 
kept for amusement or curiosity; and for fish, 
and various similar purposes. We shall consi- 
der the horse, in regard to its varieties, organ- 
ology, anatomy, physiology diseases, breeding, 
feeding, and working. 
VARIETIES OF THE HORSE. 

The varieties of the domestic horse vary exces» 
dingly in different conntries. The Arabian 
horses are reckoned the best,and their inhabits 


jants the most expert in horsemanship. The 


eare taken by the Arabs in preserving the 
breeds of their horses is most remarkable.— 
None but stallions of the finest form and pu- 
rest blood are allowed access to their mares, 
which is never permitted but in the presence 
of a professional witness or public officer,who 
attests the fact, records the name, and signs 
the pedigree of each. The Persian horses 
are considered next in value; and after them 
the horses of Andalusia in Spain. The Bar- 
bary horses are descended from the Arabians, 
and much esteemed. Jackson ( Empire of Mo- 
rocco, p. 42.) mentions one very fleet nas = 

y 


| used for hunting the ostrich, and fed entire 


on camel’s milk. In Algiers they are said not 
to like to castrate thoit horses, but onl 
squeeze their testicles when they are about 
months old, which renders them incapable of 
propagation. The horses of India are small 
and vicious, the climate being unfavorable to 
their greater development. Those of Tar- 
tary are of a moderate size; but strong, mus- 
cular, full of spirit, and active. ‘The Tartars 
are considered skilful riders. Like the Kal- 
mucks, they eat their flesh as we do that of 
oxen, and use their milk either in curd or fer- 
menied. 

Of the European varieties of the horse, those 
of Italy were furmerly in greater esteem than 
at present; but still, thos: of ‘he Neapolitans 
shine both under the saddle and in traces.— 
Great numbers are bred in Sicily; those of 
Sardinia and Corsica are small, but active and 
spirited. The Swiss horses partake of the 
same qualities. 

The Spanish horses ate much commended : 
some make them second to the Arabians, and 
place them before the Barb. Those of the fi- 
nest breeds are generally finely earcased and 
well limbed horses, active, ready, and easy in 
their paces, docile and affectionate to their ow- 
ners, full of spirit and courage, but tempered 
with mildness and good nature; th-y are, for 
the most part. of a moderate size. Those 
which are bred in Upper Andalusia are deemed 
the most valuable. The Portuguese horses, 
or rather mares, were famous of old for being 
very fleet and long winded; but of late it is 
said they are much degenerated. 

France abounds in horses of all kinds, but 
does not excel in native breeds; the best of 
those fit for the saddle come from Limousin : 
they resemble the Barbs in many parttculars, 
and like them are fittest for bonting. but they are 
supposed not to be fit for work before they are 
seven or eight years old. There are also very 
good * Bidets’ or ponies, in Auvergne, Peoi- 
tou, and Burgundy. Next to those of Limou- 


} sin, Normandy claims precedence, for a well 


formed and useful breed. Lower Normandy 
and the district of Cotentin furnish some very 
tolerable coach horses, and which are more ac-. 
tive and appear more elastic in their motions 
than the Dutch horses, They have, however, 
anoble race of large draught horses equal :o 
any seen in England, and, among which, the 
chesnut color seems to prevail. The Prench 
horses generally are apt to have their shoulders 
althongh oblique, yet too loose and open, as 


those of the Barbs are usually too confined 


and narrow. 


The Flemish horses are inferior in value to 


} the Dutch, having usually large heavy heads and 


necks; their feet also are immoderately large 
and flat, and their legs subject to watery hu- 
mors and swellings. 

Holland furnishes a race of horses which are 





rincipally serviceable in light draught work ¢ . 
the best come from Friesim4. 
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Germany ix vot destitute of god horses,and 
such as prove useful for many purposes; but 
they are reckoned to be heavy and defective in 
wind. The Germans possess, however, finer 
breeds obtained from Parks aud Barbs which 
are kept as stallions ; they obtain also some 
good specimens from the Italians and Span- 
jards. As racers and hunters they are inferior 
to the Hungarian and Transyivanian horses,— 
The horses of Bohemia are not distinguished 
by any eminent qualities. The Hussars and 

ransylvanans are accustomed to slit the nos- 
trils of their horses, under a notion of giving 
their breath a free passage, and improving 
their wind, as well as to render them incapable 
of neighing, which, in the field, would be of- 
ten inconvenient. The Croatian horses are 
nearly allied in qualities and character to the 
Hungarian and Bohemian: these, as well as 
the Poles, are remarkable for being, as the 
French term it, ‘* Begut,’’ or keeping the mark 
in their teeth as long as they live. 

The Polish horses are hardy, strong, and use- 
ful, but they are generate of a middling size. 
In the marshy parts of Prussia, and towards 
the mouth of the Vistula, there is a breed of 
tall, strong horses, resembling those of Fries- 
land, but of inferior value. 

The horses of Russia are not much regarded 
by other nations. They are small but hardy, 
and capable of enduring great fatigue, Great 
attention is, however, paid to such as are very 
fast in their trot, and such a breed is much en- 
couraged for trotting matches on the snow and 
ice. [hose of the Turkish breed are hand- 
some and finely shaped, but too slight and 
weak for heavy cavalry The Kalmuck hor- 
ges are somewhat higher than the Russian 
common horses, and are so lasting and consti- 
tutionally strong as to be able to run three or 
400 English miles in three days. They sub- 
sist, summer and winter, solely upon grass in 
the great deserts which are between the rivers 
Don, Volga, and Yaik, where they are collec- 
ted in great herds of four hundred, five hun- 
dred, or evenathousan|, ‘hey are excellent 
swimmers, and pass the river Volga, where it 
is from one to two miles broad, with great 
ease. 

The horses of Sioeden are low and small, and 
the Norway breed may be comprehended un- 
der the same descripiion, but they are strong, 
hardy. and active. Denmark, and also Hol- 
stein and Oldenburgh, boast a large variety of 
horses, which has long been esteemed as 
peculiarly adapted for heavy cavalry and car- 
riage uses, though they are apt to fail with 
respect to elezance of limb and symmeiry of 
parts; their heads being large, their shoulders | 
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HORN DISTEMPER. 

At this season of the year cattle are often 
troubled more or less with this complaint.— 
Tho symptoms are first, coldness of the horns, 
loss of appetite, followed by loss of strength. 
The treatment should be. to bore intothe horn 
with acommon nail gimblet, and inject a quan 
tity of salt and vinegar mixed. The hole for 
this purpose should be bored about four inches 
from the head, on the underside of the horn, 
through which the separated matter can be 
discharged. Some have practiced sawing off 
thehorns. This should not be done, as it in- 
jures the looks of the animal. 








ROSE BUG. 

This insect made its appearance in this neigh- 
borhood last year, about the middle of June, 
and did a little damage, ‘They continued a- 
bout three weeks and disappeared. Strong 
soap suds is said to be the best application for 
their destruction. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, FEB. 25, 1831. 
Mr. Cowper. on recent improvements in Paper 
Making. 

Antiguarian was formerly the largest sheet 
of paper that could be made, its frame being 
the utmost that a man could grasp with bis ex. 
tended arms (i.e necessarily less than a fathom 
long); but now a single sheet of paper is often 

nade three quarters of a mile long—nay, one 
sheet has been drawn off four miles in length ! 
Long paper indeed! dedicated, we presume, 
to the especial service of the long robe; long 
enough for a Chancery suit. or for the exhibi 
tion of the talents of the most special pleader. 

Until lately, one-sixth part of this quantity 
was wasted by the imperfect mode of cutting ; 
for the paper being rolled in the making round 
a cylinder, the outer layers were of course 
much larger than the inner, and when cut 
through from the circumference to the centre 
a second cutting was required to reduce the 
whole to one size, and this caused one sixth of 
the paper made to be made in vain. Now, 
however, a machine has been inyented, by 
which the whole of this waste is saved; for 
instead of releving the cylinder from its bur- 
den, by cutting its concentric circles through, 
the cutting machine unrols’and cuts the miles 
of paper into usable and equal sheets. 





eavy, their backs long, with croups too nar- 
row t» correspond with their fore parts. In 
the islands of Feroe there is a race of horses 
of small growth, but strong, speedy, and sure 
footed. Thev are never shod, and feed abroad | 
without shelter, both summer and winter. 
Suderoe, one of these islands, they have a pe- 
culiarly swift bree'!, of great use to the inhab- 
itants, who catch their -heep, which are wild, 
by hunting them with a dog, pursuing them at 
the same time with their horses. 
of Lapland are small of stature, but active and 
willing; they are used only in the winter sea- 








. 5 4 ‘ 
son, in drawing sledges over the snow, and! 
transporting wood, forage and other necessa- | 
ries; but in summer they are turned into the 


_ Strictly confined to their own quarters. 
{ To be continued.} 





Wa. H. Avams, Esq of Lyons, has forwar- 


ded to the office of the Genesee Farmer. a|| neit 
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Paper of 12 yards long is chiefly used for 
| paper-hangings, and now each piece is prioted 
|on one entire sheet, although for some time 
jafter sheets of this enormous length were 
| made, the revenue laws compelled them to b. 
\cut into short small sheets, which the paper 
| haogiog manufacturers had again to join to 
| gether—so much for the rigor of the laws. 





AURORA BOREALIS. 
On Tuesday evening, a remarkably beauti- 
| ful and spleudid Northern Light appeared in 
ithe Heavens From the zenith to the hori- 


'zon the sky was al nost covered with a broad 


glare, excepting only a segment towards the) 
forests, where they form separate troops, || 


N. formed by the arc of a large circle whict, 
| rose about ten degrees, nearly under the pole 
star, and sunk towards the east and west.— 
Tua’ part of the sky appeared as if covered by 
\a deep and well defined cloud, and showed 
her the stars nor the light of the Aurora. 
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exiend towar(8 1@ Z aih, witha tew teadin 
towards the moun, and soon fade and give 
place to others. Repeatedly also spots would 
suddenly brighten up in different parts of the 
sky, of well defined limits, as if a strong light 
had been thrown upon them through an open 
door or window. ‘I'he sheets and rays of light 
extended a considerable distance south of the 
eastern and westers quarters of the heavens, 
not diminishing in brightness, especially to- 
wards the east. In that direction was the 
principal display of hght: a broad but all de~ 
fined column of brightness extending up that 
part of the sky towards the zenith. An ob- 
server informs us that he distinctly heard the 
sounds which not unfrequently accompany 
thus phenomenon: aslight flapping sound, in 
quick succession, like that made by the waving 
of heavy drapery.--J) Adv. 





GRAFTING. 
Mr. Fessenpen—lIn your paper of Dec 31, 
a new mode of grafting is described, which is 
said to be an improvement. I desire also to 
show you another new mode of performing 
on operation, which may prove equal'y valua- 
ble. 

When trees begin to show their fruit, (no 
matter what kind) and it is made evident that 
grafting must be resorted to, or we must pa- 
tiently putup with an inferior kind; instead of 
cutting off the top, uncover the roots, and 
choosing the most thrifty one, make a slit in 
the bark, cut your cion off with asiope, ang 
thrust it in pon nc the roots with earth. It 
will take well, and grow some the first year, 
much more the next, and the third year the old 
stock may be cut away, andthe growth from 
that time on will be very rapid, and soon form 
a good bearing tree. Catvin, 

Preston, Ohio, Jan 23, 1831. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Wallace of 
Cincinnati writes, last fall, that out of more 
than one huudred stocks of the wild vine graf- 
ted by him the spring before, not one failed, 
and some of them had grown during the sum- 
mer, more than forty feet, and itis further ob-~ 
served that they generally bear the second year 
after grafting.— NV. E. Farmer. 





By the Ontario, from London, and the 
Durham, from Havre Messrs. Buel and 
Wilson have received a valuable addition 
to their nursery assortment, comprising 
50 of the choicest, and mostly new, 
French and flemish pears. and 30 new 
roses, from the weil known nursery of 
Narsitte, at Paris ; 40 choice fruits from 
the Lond. Hort. Society’s garden at 
Chiswick ; 50 new roses and 40 splendid 
dablias or Georgianas from the best Lon- 
don nurseries, and bout GO varieties ot 
fruits, and several ornamental plants from 
correspondents and amateurs. The 
iwhoie will be propagated with all dis- 
lpatch, and soon added to the catalogue 
lof plants, for sale at the Albany Nursery. 
—[Alb. Arg. ae 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 








It would seem from the London papers that 
\ihis distinguished poet has abandoned the idea 
lof visiting America. He is no longer con- 
\oected with the editorship of the New Montb- 





quantity of roots of the sea kale, as a present || Just above it scintillations and feeble flames |!) Magazine, but has announced a new peri- 
tothe members of the Monroe Horticuitural || 2ppea*ed. which there,as well as in other parts|/odical, to be entitled “the Metropolitan.” 


Society. Those members who are wishing 
for any of the roots, will please call at the of. 
fice. 
P. 3. Mr. Adams will accept the thanks of 
. the Society for the same. 





|| above it, frequently varied in form an intensity. 
| Broad circular spots occasionally appeared in 

different places, of superior brightness, whic 
| compared by an observer to the most glowing 
parts of sheet iron unequaliy heated; and now 


{ 





i 
|| The Richmond E..quirer of the 16th inst. 
|| -ays:—** We understand that the last letters 
}rom Mr. Randolph, anvounce bis intention of 
returning to St. Petersburgh at the end of A- 


and thea long rays or beams of light would ptil or the beginning of May.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


IMPORTANT 

Liverpool papers have been received in N 
York tothe first of April: We have only 
time to say that all the accounts agree that 
WAR between France and AvsTRiA, is bo 
matter of doubt. in consequence of the Aus- 
(rians having entered Bologna, 

RESIGNATION OF THE CABINET. 

No further intelligence beyond what we 

ublished yesterday, has vet been received in 
relation to this subject. Itis almost needless 
to say (hat this circumstance, unprecedented 
in the history of our government, has caused 
no little speculation among men of all parties 
and different views have been entertained by 
different individuals as to the causes whic! 
pave led toit --Daily Advertiser. 

The Mercantile Advertiser of Monday 
morning says: We leain from a private let- 
ter received yesterday morning from Wash 
jngton, that the new Cabinet is arranged as 
follows: 





Livingston Secretary of State 
McLane Treasury 
Woodbury Naay 
W ite (Tennessee) War 


We are credibly informed (says the N Y 
Gezette) the the Hon P P Barzour will 
succeed Mr. Berrian as Attorney Geveral 

The Secretary of State to the Povisiona! 
government of Poland, says the Salem(N. J.) 
Messenger, is JULIAN NieMceutes, formerly 
aid to Kosciusko, who married aod resided 
many years in New Jersey. 

EXECUTION OF THE PIRATES. 

James D. J: ffers, alias Charles Gibbs, and 
Thomas J. Wansley, convicted of the mur 
der of the Captain and Mate of the brig Vine 
yard, underwent the last penalty of the law 
this day at 12 o’clock, on Ellis’ Island They 
were conducted from the prison at Bellevue 
at 8 o'clock this morning, io the steamboat 
B-tlona to the place of execution. They both 
supphcated the throne of mercy with earnest 
n'ss, acknowledging that they were unfit 
longer to remain io this world, and that te 
punishment which awaited them, was justly 
due to the horrid crimes they bad committed, 

They took leave of the spectators in the 
in the most affecting manner, evtreating that 
others would take warning from their fate. 
They were launched into eternity simultane. 
ously, and Wansley ceased to struggle in a-~ 
bout a minute and a half. Gibbs died ir 
greatagons. JV. Y. Jour Com. 

FROM GUADALOUPE. 

We leary trom Capt. Shockford, of the) 
schr. Compeer, (reported this morning) that) 
the inhabitants of Guadaloupe were ver, | 
‘nuch alarmed in consequence of severa! fam.| 
ilies having been potsoned by the negroes.—-| 
About 300 of the latter have been imprisoned 








| 





| not undergone much change, except for flou: 


|| tered at 135 to 1374 cts.; 6000 bushels Albany. 








on Pigeon island.— WV. Y. Jour. of Com. 


Jobn A. Dix, esq. of Albany, was elected 
by the legislature on Saturday a regent of| 
the university, in the place of Ilou. E. P.| 
Livingston, resigned. 

Oo Wednesday, in Broadway, New York: 
Mr. Bryant, one of the editors of the Even- 
ing Post, attacked Mr. Stone, of the Com 
mercial Advertiser, with a cowskin; a scuffle 
ensued, but the parties were separated with- 
out much harm on either side. The attack 


grew out of a newspaper controversy which 
hose persons bad carries on in which the 
erms ** falsehood,” &c. were freely used. 


ido N. Carolina 135, Rye. Northern, 78, do 





>John Tappen, editor of the Kingston Plebian, 


, 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


tioue firm, and the scarcity of miuoing and 


left this world of care on the 20th inst. after 
having been a sojourver for 65 years, and con 
ductor of that paper, 17 years. He was s 
man of talents and worth, and high in the con 
fidence of his fellow citizens. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The N. Y. Daily Advertiser of Saturday re- 
‘narks:—Qur last advices are to the 251! 
March from Liverpool,—ooly a few days late: 
than those noticed last week. They furnisl: 
nothing important to influence the marke 
tere. Business bas been lively during the 
past week, and there is every prospect tha 
the spring sales of dry goods, hardware anc 
groceries will be extensive. The market ha: 


which bas been declining from day to day, an: 
is now from 26 to 50 cents lower than lasi 
week. This is attributed to the large supplie: 
arriviog irom the south, and arrivals by the 
canal, which will begin to reach bere in « 
few days. Exchange on England has advan 
ced ; still the money market is abundant. 

Ashes— Advices to the 26th from Liverpool. 
quote ashes lower. Prices have continued 
much the same here. Pots are selling steady 
at $4 50 to 94 60, and pearis at $5 50. The 
suppiies at market are getting reduced. Ar- 
rivals by the canal may be expected in ali 
oextweek. We continue the quotatious o: 
last week—Pots 100!bs.4 50a 4 60. Peari» 
5 50 

Flour—We have had a declining marke 
since our last with considerable southern re 
ceipts, and the near approach of .eavy sup 
plies through the canal, which is now naviga- 
ble. The reduction is nearly 50 cts per bbi 
from our quotations of last week, according 


to the few sales »e have beard of; amon: , 


which are, 1200 Howard st. at 6 78; 4 or 50: 
Philadelphia, at $6, and several parcels o 
North River at the sarne price. 


descriptions. Richmond city and Howard si 
are more evquired for. Prices are vot estab 
lisked sufficient to quote with precision. Man) 
uf the bolders decline selling at the presen 


reduction, but buyers do not freely offer eveu | 


$6 for common d scriptions. 
demand, and has advanced. We quote— 
New York sup. 6 26 12, Western do 6 25 a 
6 62, Troy do 6 2646 37, Philadelpna 6 a 
6 12, Baltimore cits 6, ¢o Howardst, 6 25a 
6 37, Richmend city mills — do country 6 
Kye Flour 3 75 a3 87, Corn Meal 3 54a 3 
62, dodo bhd 17 50 a 17 75. 
Grain—Wheat has been in some request 
for export to England; sales of 12,000 bush 
ls good Susquehanna (via Baltimore,) at 14 
cts. early in the week; but has since been o: 


at 131 a 133, wiuch isa reduction of 5 or 6 
cts. Rye hasalso declined. and been offere 
178 for northern. Corn isin but little re 
quest. We quote, Wheat, Nur’s, bush. | 25 
a 131, do Western, — do Virginia. 125 a 130 


Southern 70, Oats, Nor’n 37 a 38. 
Provisions—There continues to be a fa 
business dog 10 both beef and pork. Sale 
f the latter at Li} toll} for prime; 143 to 
14} for mess. Beef 575 to 6} for prime, and 
&} to9} for mess. Considerable supphes ar 
riving. Beef.mess bbl 8 75 a9 50, do prime 
5 75 a6 25, do cargo -— Pork, mess 14 a 14 
75, do prime 11 12a 11 25, do cargo — Bur 
ter, firk., N. Y Ib — do Phila. No. 1,6 a 7}, 
Hog’s Lard 8} a 10, Hams, Virginia, 10 a 11 
do North River 10a 11, Cheese, American, 


The stock ot! 
jsouthern flour is large, mostly of the lower} 


Corn meal] is it || 


135 


iow clothing wools is daily more apparent.— 

ales of Ist quality pulled have been made at 
5 cts. the supply of which is very inconsider- 
able. A few bales Saxony lamb’s were sold 
-esterday at auction from 87 to 97 cts. We 
note a further importation of 180 bales from 
Buenos Ayres. and a few bales from London. 
A public sale is announced for the 4th May at 
Boston of 130 bales Spanish and 100 bales 
English, just imported. Com. fleece.washed, 
‘n, 35 a 45, Merino, do do Ib 40 » 65, Lambs’ 
ist quality, lb 50.2 55. do 24 do 40 a 45. 





ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
April 30, 1831. 








Ashes per 2240 Ibs Mink 12431 
Pot 85 00) Kaccoon 18 
Pearl 95 00; Martin 25a62 

Apples per bushel’ 50a100/ Fisher 37a@b0 
lo dried 00; Wild Cat 18a25 

bristles,comb’d per Ib 20a31| Grey Fox 18a25 

Keeswax do 18a20|'-rass Seed per bush ee 

utter do 12al5i/Hope per |b 12al5 

Beef—Mess per bbl $ra9/Honey do 12 
Do prime do Sa7jLard do 06207 
Do fresh per |b 02403|Mution do 02a03 

Bariey per bushel) 44a50|/Mustard Seed per bush $3 

Beans do 5va62|)Oats per bush 2541 

Candles, mould per Iblv ctsjOld Pewter, Brags and 
Do dipped do 9**| Copper per Ib 14 
Do sperm do 28 ** |Peaches,dry’d bush 1004200 

Corn per bushel 50a56|Pork, mess per bbi $12@13 

Cheese per lb 5a8| Do prime tad 

Clover Seed per bush $450) Do freeh per Ib 03a04 

Flour per bbl 6 00 Quilis per 100 25430 

Flax per Ib O7a08 Rye per bush 50a56 

Flax Seed per bush 78ar7\Rags per Ib 03a04 

Feathers per tb 31a37/Salt per bbl $1 75 

Furs— Otter 1002400/Taliow per ib Of a07 


50a75\ Wheat per bush 112 1-2 
1004@200| Buckwheat flour,cwt. $2,00 


——— 


Fox, red 
Fox, cross 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
ding April 23, 1831. 





























oOo }] Ly is ie bs — | 
s/8 2/25 |2 slz|P <= 
Simlmls a PS slclE aes Observations 
—|=| =| 1 11 -I- I -— 
| 17) M (62) 29.63 n e .. 
| 16 4{50/2950ne |1 | | 
181 M/65/29.50 e j1 
E }42/ 29.35 nw [1 j | thunder showr from w 
19|M/64'29.44 w i1 [5-10 in 
E 64 29.58 w jl 1 
29 4/59 29,3i.m w jl 1 |2-10 inch 
E /52 29.30 a jl | 
21 M48 2950 nm jt hard frost 
137 29.4% e l 
22'M)47 29,35, e 1 2-10 inch 
F146 29,42) e | jl |i |2-10 inch 
23) M146 29.3 10 1 11-10 ineh 
k }42 29 35) w Pe | showers 














Le The Barometrical and Thermometrical obserza- 
tions are registered at\0o'clock « M.and P. M., which 
by along series of experiments made for ihe purpose, 
show that time to give anearer mean averege of the 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 








TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE WEST, 
On the banks of the Canal,in and about Albany. 


Twelve years «go, there came forth a host of Seeds- 
men, with Cobbett at their head speaking great swell- 
ing words—they promised much—they performed noth- 
ing. From a planting of fifteen dollars, the present state 
of our establishinent will show what good seeds, good 
soil, and good cultivation wil! produce. 

For the accommodation of our customers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing. to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No 347 North Market street, 
on the 6th day of April next, opposite the building into 
which the post »ffice is to be removed on or before the 
ist of May within afew doors of the Museum, and within 
pistol shot of the five banks. The business in Albany will 
be conducted by one of my sons, and the store supplied 
withthe same goods, and at the same prices at which we 
sellin New York As we derive our supplies more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 
a facility to the agriculturist as well as profitable to 
the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, 
and Providence smiles on the undertaking ,! see nothing 
te prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
sive footing in Albany asthe mother store in New York : 
for, while the richio our city purchase the flowers and 
the blossoms,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds 
to every clime, so im Albany the taste wants only food, 
and riches are already there in abundance: while the 
canal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superior, the great 
Western Road will transport them far towards the set- 
ting sun. Nothing that good seeds and attention tobus- 
iness can pe: form, will be wanting on our part to meet 
the public expectation 
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ER Ill. 
coil Paris, Dec. 31, 1830. 


My dear H.—This must, of course, be a let-| 


ter of first impressions. I have taken my po- 
éition in a central part of the city, at a Hotel 
fronting on the famous Rue St. Honore, the 
écene of so much bloodshed during the recent 
revolution, and having an entrance on the Rue 
Rivoli, and looking cat on the Palace and gar- 
den of the Tuilleries. From this position, du- 
ring my brief stay in Paris, my excursions into 
the city and to the environs will be made, and 
from this, must be dated such crude specula- 
tions as J] may offer you, on men and things. 
The first news which has greeted my ears on 
my arrival has been that of a very serious 
popular commotion, connected with an alleg- 
ed conspiracy to subvert the government, 
which broke out a few days since, and which 
threw the whole city into confusion, and 
threatened, for a while, to renew the appalling 
scenes of former times. Happily the national 
guard proved themselves worthy of the high 
trust and confidence reposed in them, and or- 
der has been restored. The opinions which I 
have, as yet, heard expressed concerning the 
stability or instability of the present order of 
things in Franee, have been as various as the 
bopes, the fears and the prejudices of the per- 
6ons from whom they have come, could make 
them. If I were obliged to make up a hast 
Opinion on this subject, or on that of a conti- 
mental war, I would iook to the Exchange.— 
I ain satisfied, that with some few exceptions, 
the state of the political atmosphere here, 
may, generally, be pretty accurately ascertain- 
ed by the great barometer which is hung up ir 
the Bourse. Judging from this, it would 
seem most probable that France is to enjoy a 
period of internal quiet, and not the Jess so, 
because she is likely to be forced into a foreign 
war. Bur I wili not suffer myself, at present, 
to speak of this subject. It is too intricate to 
be understood in a moment, and too important 
to be lightly treated of. At another day and 
before I leave Paris, I will give you my opin- 
ions fully, fur better and for worse, on the 
leading political topics connected with this in- 
teresting count At the present time, I trust 
it will not be wholly uninteresting to you, if I 

o back a little to review, briefly, the ground I 

ave passed over since landing at Hiavre.— 
Let me. however, premise that [am not about 
to inflict upon you, in the usual manner of 
modern travellers, a detailed account of all my 
own movements, nor a minute and tedious higs- 
tory of every place, and every object, that 
met my eye. [no short, I am not about to fa- 
vour you with a gevgraphy, or a guide book. 
A hasty sketch of the most prominent objects, 
done in crayon, but taken from the most com- 
manding positions, is alll promise, and all you 
will expect. 

Havre contains fewer inhabitarts than the 
city of Albany, though it is av important sea- 

ort, founded by royalty more than a century 

efore the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, 
end has enjoyed, from that day ‘o this. the fa 
vour and patronage of successive kings under 
three different dynasties. Asan evidence of 
what these important personages have done 
for it, ite walls and moats and barrier-gates 
dave been constructed at great expense, and 
are indeed exceedingly imposing ; and yet for 
the purposes of military defence, | confess 
they seemed to me almost ludicreus when I 
fooked at them from an elevation of five or six 
boundred feet, on the high bank of the Seine, 
within point-blanc cannon shot, constructed 
as they are around a settlement clustered on 
a low ground, scarcely rising above the level 
of the river. and evidently formed of alluvial 
depusits from it. 

A more important work for Havre. and one 
guch more creditable to the government, is 
the construction of the spacious basin and the 
Qumerous quay* connected with it, which in 
truth give to the town all its importance.— 








. 


These are situated in the very heart of the 
city, which is built up around them as their 
adjunct, and it is no otherwise asea-port, than 
it ig made so by these works of art. The 
docks are kept full with the tides which flow 
into them, and which are prevented from es- 
eaping by means of gates which close, in a vol- 
untary manner, on the imprisoned waters as 
they begin to ebb. In these docks the ship- 
ping being admitted from the basin at high tide, 
rides at all times in its own element, while 
that which remains in the basin, twice ong 
day, when the tide leaves it, is deeply embed- 
ded in the mud. The day of my arrival in this 
catholic country, being christmas day, I took 
occasion to witness something of the impos- 
ing ceremonies of their pompous religion. — 
The spacious Cathedral was thronged with 
worshippers, of whom, as is perhaps the case 
to some extent with worshippers in ail reli- 
gions, by far the greater portion were females 
The music was splendid and ravishing, pealing 
from an organ of uncommon power, and from 
a numerous choir, with whom, at intervals, 
the whole congregation seemed to join in send- 
ing up a shout to rend the vaulted roof of the 
temple. The females present were generall 
of the middle and lower classes, These all, 
from the infant to the grandmother, wear caps, 
but no hats, and that, whether within doors or 
without. The weather at the time was wintry & 
severe—even the sleighing was good—and | 
saw hundreds and hundreds of these women 
and children enjoying their holiday promenade 
along the streets and in the boulevards, with 
nothing but their muslin caps to defend their 
heads from a ee atmosphere. Among 
these, I distinguished the cauchoise, the peca- 
liar ancient head-dress of the women of Nor- 
mand‘f rising several stories high, and arrang- 
ed with the *‘ front to the rear.”’ 

That which most attracted my attention at 
Havre, and which struck me as being almost 
the only thing worthy of peculiar note, was 
what is there called the Cote. Havre, oa the 
right bank of the Seine, resembles, in its po- 
sition, the city of Troy on the banks of the 
Hudson. On the north-eastern side of the 
town, asat Troy, there rises, from the level of 
the city, amountain elevation of several Lun- 
dred feet, the acclivity of which is at an angle 
of nearly forty five degrees. The whole of 
this steep ascent, for a mile in length, and as- 
cending to the very summit, is occupied with 
beautiful country seats, The entire mountain 
side, though of rock thinly covered, has been 
terraced. Excavations have been made for 
roads, of a width just sufficient for the pasvage 
of a single carriage, running along nearly par- 
allel with the course of the mountain, and wal- 
led up with heavy stone mason work, frequent- 
ly to the height of twenty-five feet. Through 
the lower wall of these roads or paths, an o 
pening will be made, leading to a beautiful 
mansion, which may show perhaps a single 
story on the upper side, while, from its _posi- 
tion, it wil! exhibit four or five on the lower.— 
The pepet wall is made to sustain the extrem. 
ity of the terraced and hanging grounds and 
gardens which are the ornament of another 
mansion occupying a — higher up the 
steep. In this way, by excavations, walling 
and embankments, executed evidently at enor 
mous expense, this whole mountain side has 
been brought into use und cultivation, and 
forms one of the most romantic and pictur- 
esque spots that the eye can rest on, Besides 
a visit to itin the day time, I was induced to 
mount it on aclear and beautiful moonlight 
night, and was amply paid for the exertion — 
The spacious channel, the quiet river and the 
lights of the town, to which distance certainly 
lent enchantment, were all under my eye, and 
the chime of the cathedral bells sent up its pe- 
culiar peal to the top of the mountain, the 
music of which was heightened and varied by 
the varying strength of the breeze on which it 
was borne. I do not know that I ever enjoyed 
a scene in mature s0 much. Ever yours, B. 


fHE GENESEE FARMER 
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pril 30, 18¢F, 
POOR LAWS AND INSANE PAUPERS. 


The report by Mr. Potter, from the se. 
lect committee to which was referred so 
much of the governor’s message as relates 
to these subjects, is published in extenso, 
on our first page, to-day. It is so, from 
the convicton that the. topics are of per. 
vading interest, and entitled to consider. 
ation both ag questions of philanthropy 
and sound policy, and that they have been 
prrsented in a perspicuous and interesting 
manner. 

With regard to the lusatics, the com. 
mittee state that there are about 1100 in 
the state, of w) ich 850 have the meang 
0: supporting themselves; the remaining 
750 are either town or county paupers, or 
are supported by the charity of their 
friends. The aggregate annual expense, 
therefore, of the pauper lunatics, under 
the present system, even at the low esti- 
mate of $1 each per week,is $39,000; an 
expense which is likely to continue du- 
ring the lives of these anfortunate per. 
sons; whereas under the proposed plan 
of a state asylum, as proposed by the 
eommitiee appointed at the last session, 
and by the select committee of the pre- 
sent house, the counties would not only 
be relieved from the burthen of support- 
porting them directly,but, in the language 
of the report, * would extend the bles- 
sings of Christian charity to these too 
long neglected objects of our compassion, 
illuminate their darkened understandings, 
return to their auxious and afflicted 
friends those who have been shunned and 
avoided as outcasts, and restore to soci- 
ety many of ite once most valued and 
useful members.” And the gratifying 
fact is added, that it 1s Susceptible of de- 
monstration, that in 90 out of 100 casee 
of a malady, once considered incurable, a 
perfect cure can be effeceted by a prop- 
per and judicious course of treatment. 

Whether the subject can be sufficient- 
ly considered, and the plan completed at 
this late stage of the session, and under 
the present pressure of the buisiness of 
the legislature, is uncertain; but that ¢ 
state Asylum wiil be ultimately authori- 
sed, we have no more doubt, than it is 


apparent that it ought to be.—[ Albany 
Argus. 





SEED STORE. 

THE subscribers, in coonexion with Mr. N. Goodsell, 
Editor of the Genesec Farmer, have made arrangement? 
to supply this village and the surrounding country with 
every variety of Agricultural, Horticultural and Flower 
Seeds, pees with Fruit aod Shade mp ny pew a 
Flower Pots, Garden Tools, etc. Orders will be recei- 
ved for Trees and other articles, from the following Na t- 
series and Seed Stores :—Prince’s, and Parmentier’e 
Long Island; Floy’s, Wilson’s, Thorburn’s, and A, 
Smith and Co.’s, New York ; Buel’s, Albany; and Lan: 
dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previo8® 
to the ist of April, will be filled as soon as the canal o- 
pens. Asthe subscribers intend gradually to establish, 
am extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in this vicinity, willrender 
them all the facilities and eucouragements in (heir powers 
A NURSERY, under the contro] of Mr. G ell, ig 
now in progress, from which mapy first-rate Trees and 
Grape Vines may be selected for this spring’s transplant- 
ing. mar 19 ROSSITER and KNOX. 





The President of tue United States has re« 
cognized Henry Daggei as Vice consul of tbe 








' United Mexican States for the port of Mobile, 








